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A STAR OF THE AMERICAN OLYMPIC SKI TEAM IN ACTION. 
Rolf Monsen making a difficult turn in practice at Lake Placid in preparation for the international contests at 


Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 








TO RUN—OR NOT TO RUN—THAT IS THE QUESTION. 


Characteristic poses of Senator William E. Borah, caught w ith a candid camera at a time when the nation is gradually coming to believe that he 
will make an active race for the Republican nomination for President, and not confine himself merely to advocacy of a liberal program or tq 


an advisory capacity for the party. 


ITH a bid for the “liberals” 
\W of Wisconsin, and approval 

of a plan to woo the New 
York delegation for him, Senator 
William E. Borah this week is fast 
emerging from the dusky horse status 
and with fair openness is seeking the 
Republican nomination for the Pres- 
idency. His appointment of a cam- 
paign board of seven to promote his 
cause lacks only a formal “I choose 
to run” statement to be an official 
candidacy, but the Idaho isolationist 
to the last moment still prefers per- 
spective to participation in his own 
drive. 

However, this midweek his campaign 
board insists he will enter the Repub- 
lican convention at Cleveland June 9 
with 208 delegates representing four- 
teen States, mostly Western, already 
pledged to him; that other States are 
fast falling in line; and that with this 
head start he will capture many 
blocs of uninstructed delegates at the 
first gong. In short, the Borah boom 
is claiming progress and a definite 





CULTIVATING THE FARMERS. 
Senator Borah snapped in the field, discussing politics with some of his 
Idaho constituents. 
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status. His friends say he wants the 
party and the nation to solicit him 
rather than the converse. 

Otherwise, his status quo remains 
the same. He is fought by those he 
calls conservatives or reactionaries; 
as an inflationist, opposed to return- 
ing to the gold standard he finds smal! 
favor among financial and business 
chieftains; and former President 
Hoover continues to fight him vigor- 
cusly. In Wisconsin, the La Follettes 

Governor and Senator— are wary 
of his entry there, as a threat to their 
newly christened Progressive party 
They feel he is only a “stalking 
horse”—a candidate advanced to limit 
aspirants, clarify the field, and to be 
used for typical convention collective | 
bargaining. 

Meanwhile, the Theodore Roosevelt 
Club of Massachusetts plans to back 
Borah-pledged candidates for that 
State’s primary in April. Full Oregon | 
Support and much other Western 
strength for Borah also have been 
voiced by various State politicians. 





NEXT FIRST 
LADY? 
Studio portrait of 
Mrs. William E. 
Borah whose 
Senator-husband 
is more frankly 
sponsoring a drive 
in his behalf for 
the White House. 


(© Harris & Ewing.) 
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LAVAL SEEN AS KEY TO EUROPEAN CRISIS 
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A QUEEN DOES HER BIT FOR WAR. 

Queen Elena of Italy, shown giving up her wedding ring, as did thousands of 
other Italian women, to be melted down to stabilize her country’s money 
with gold, and aid the cause of war. The ceremony was broadcast. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


HIS FATE STILL IN BALANCE. 
Premier Pierre Laval of France, as he arrived in Paris from the League 
session in Geneva. Beside him are Louis Marin, Minister of State, and 
M. Cardenas, Spanish Ambassador to Paris. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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LTHOUGH his real test will 
A come on internal policies the 

middle of this month, and his 
retention of office now is considered 
a mere “breathing spell,” Premier 
Pierre Laval of France this mid- 
week remains in his post by a margin 
of twenty votes in the Chamber of 
Deputies, after warmly claiming 
allegiance to League of Nations prin- 
ciples and realigning himself and his 
government behind England in the 
Italian-Ethiopian crisis. 

No longer master of the Chamber, 
he is still opposed by the entire Left 
(anti-Fascist) wing and much of the 
Center bloc, while the Right ele- 
ment continues. anti-sanctions dem- 
onstrations, fearing a new war. Thus 
he has divided allegiance and hos- 
tility. 

Meanwhile, Italy and Ethiopia 
have engaged in increasingly fierce 
battles in the Abyssinian mountains, 
full details and decisions on which 
still remain vague. The Ethiopians 
claim to have driven Mussolini’s 


WHERE FATE OF WORLD IS WEIGHED. 


General view of the assembly of the League of Nations Council at the last session, where the Italian-Ethiopian-French-British tension was the chief topic. 


(Times 


Wide World Photos.) 


troops back in places. 

In Rome, Il Duce is glad that Laval 
keeps his French titular leadership, 
even temporarily, for Laval with Sir 
Samuel Hoare of England offered a 
nice slice of Ethiopia to Rome for a 
Christmas present, even though pop- 
ular indignation of two hemispheres 
killed the plan. Italy is vexed that 
Laval did not hold out more strongly 
against sanctions as urged by Brit- 
ain, but credits him with avoiding 
worse crises by steering a middle 
course. 

Laval insisted to the French Depu- 
ties that he has adhered to the League 
of Nations covenant and _ tenets. 
Rome expects the Left (anti-Fascist) 
Deputies to leave him in power only 
if he remains strictly pro-League. 
But if he falls this month on budget 
and other internal policies, Italy will 
be really worried. Her Ethiopian pol- 
icies, perhaps conquest, depend part- 
ly on Laval’s fate; hence the entire 
European situation, with a dozen na- 
tions involved, hangs on Laval. 











WORLD POWERS 


of 115 attack planes, to cost 

$2,560,000, will be followed early 
in the new year with a purchase of 
100 bombers and 200 pursuit planes, 
to modernize the Army Air Corps, 
which now has only 838 fighting 
planes under five years of age. Our 
navy has fewer than 800 planes usable 
for war, and all its bombers are ob- 
solete. The Army’s 141 bombers are 
likewise all out of date, although the 
newest test Martin bomber bought— 
the type to be chosen henceforth—can 
top 250 miles per hour with full load. 
Bombers, now as fast as pursuit ships 
and of far greater capacity, are now 
favored. 


‘|e new War Department order 





ENGLAND'S BID FOR AIR SUPREMACY IN TIME OF WAR. 
Single-seater Hawker monoplane, streamlined throughout, powered with 12-cylinder Rolls Royce engine, which Great Britain insists is the ‘fastest fight- 
ing machine in the world," although exact speed is not given. This is the newest of England's Royal Air Force ships. 


INTENSIFY 


A force of 3,000 fighting ships is 
planned for the Army Air Corps with- 
in the five-year program outlined by 
the Newton D. Baker committee. 

The American plans are in accord 
with expansion of military aeronautics 
in the major foreign countries, al- 
though secrecy, exaggeration or else 
understatement marks all reports 
from abroad. In general, however, 
the following estimates will show the 
present trend in army planes: 

Russia: 3,000 war-usable planes, 
including 800 bombers, were demon- 
strated in last May Day celebrations; 
sixteen monster transport bombers, 
similar to the eight-motor forty-pas- 
senger Maxim Gorky ship which 


AIR 


crashed this year, are being built; con- 
centrating on heavy, slow multi-mo- 
tored quasi-transport ships quickly 
convertible; probably has best air 
force in world. 

England: Experimenting with robot 
plane; has new five-gun mystery ship, 
Fairey Fantome—the most heavily 
armed plane in the world; has about 
2,072 fighting and 700 reserve ships, 
including 250 m. p. h. craft called the 
fastest in the world; unusually effi- 
cient planes and program. 

France: Has 2,680 fighting service 
planes, plus 2,000 reserves, these being 
increased, by one-third annually for 
the next three years in intensive mod- 
ernization program; 250 m. p. h. 








AMERICA'S NEW FIGHTER. 


Attack plane, 115 of which have just been ordered by the War Department, combining high speed, manoeuverability, and lifting power, carrying 20 
small or 4 large bombs, 250 miles per hour. 


ARMAMENT PROGRAMS 


Dewoitine pursuit ship is newest. 

Germany: Originally curbed in 
military planes by Versailles treaty, 
now building up, says Aviation Minis- 
ter Goering, ‘the most modern equip- 
ment possessed by any nation’; had 
1,144 convertible (war-usable) planes 
to start with, has new 260 m. p. h 
Fokker fighting plane. 

Japan: Supposed to have 2,00) 
service planes and 200 reserves. 

Italy: Building planes secretly a! 
Guidonia, the “air city’; using 300 
planes in Ethiopia, each carrying 
2,240 pounds of bombs; takes most 
pride in new S-88 Marchetti plane, 
the “swiftest instrument of destruc- 
tion in the world.” 





(Official Photo, U. S. Army Air Corps.) 
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STAR IN THE SKY. 
Russia's demonstration 
of massed planes in 


symbolic formation. 
(Sovfoto.) 

























FULL THROTTLE DIVE. 
New French Brequet war 
plane, called the fastest 
bomber in the world, shown 
above in power dive dem- 
onstration, with Dieudonne 
Coste, transatlantic flier, at 


the controls. 
(Times Wide World, Paris 
Bureau.) 


THE PRIDE OF RUSSIA. 
Maxim Gorky, war-con- 
vertible transport Soviet 
‘plane which crashed in 
1935, having 8 motors 
and carrying 40 passen- 
gers besides crew, 16 
more of which will be 
built in air expansion 
program. 


(Associated Press.) 


READY FOR ACTION. 
Typical planes of the 
new German air force. 
Ships of the Richthofen 
Squadron, manned by 
fliers hitherto listed as 
sportsmen. 


(Hotfmann.) 





Politics Again to Fore as Congress Convenes 





A HAPPY TENNESSEAN 

Speaker of the House Joseph 

W. Byrns of Nashville, who 

called the second session of 

the 74th Congress to order, 

seems optimistic over pros- 
pects. 


Times Wide World Photos.) 


SOUNDS RALLYING CRY 
Bertrand H. Snell from New 
York State, Republican lead- 
er of the House, saying, in 
effect, Now is the time for 
all good men to come to the 
aid of their party.’ In this 
pre-election session of Con- 
gress, Snell must campaign 
not only against the Demo- 
crats but also against third- 
party movements, Townsend- 
ites and others. He is mak 
ing a special effort to woo 
back the Republicans who 
went Roosevelt-ward. 


(Associated Press.) 





SNOW DECORATES THE WHITE HOUSE FOR THE 
OCCASION 

View of the Executive Mansion, from which members of 

Congress again will be guided in their legislative efforts 


this session 
Times Wide World Photos.) 


HOME FROM THE 
WARS 
Vice President Gar- 
ner, snapped at the 
White House, has 
just returned from 
the embaittied 
Orient. Judging by 
his smile, he consid- 
ers all battles are 
behind him and 
none ahead. 


Times Wide Wor 
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ONGRESS is in session again! 
C The second session of the Sev- 

enty-fourth Congress gets under 
way Jan. 3 with traditional pomp and 
circumstance, with Speaker Byrns in 
the House and Vice President Garner 
e Senate wielding firm gavels, but 





with all members of both chambers 
thinking chiefly of three things—poli- 
tics, politics i politics 

Of course, the President’s annual 


message to Congress on the State of 
the Uniou and his later budget mes- 
Sage, were big topics of Congressional 
interest this week And, of course 
much remedial. supplementary and 

lifying legislation must be drafted 


now that the Blue Eagle is dead and 
the New Deal wants to keep on deal- 
ng. Then there are such matters as 
taxation, the bonus, relief, public 
works, ship subsidies, permanent agri- 
cultural aid, possible amendments to 
the Social Security Act (for the 
Townsendites are busy) and the ques- 
tion of retrenchment or increase in 
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Federal expenses (each having advo- 
cates), all to be settled this session 

Yet this is Presidential year; many 
Senators and Representatives then 
selves face poll tests; everybody wants 
to get through quickly in Washingtor 
(perhaps by April) to go out on 
hustings and mount stumps. .All-i 
portant legislative matters are but an 
interlude—a heavy breathing spell for 
the solons. 

Official Washington is colorful, ac- 


tive, mysterious, a bit anxious this 
week. The city itself, still voteless, 
remains apathetic as usual to the 
spectacle of Congress The city ts 
used to parades. But on Capitol Hil! 
things and people are being talked 
about Political brews are being 
mixed, stirred, tasted. Strange bed 


fellows are getting together, such 
ing politics Some Democrats 
some Republicans are casting eyes at 
green grass across the fence. And 
the entire fate of the New Deal once 
more has been put on the balances 
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WHERE INTEREST OF THE WHOLE NATION IS NOW FOCUSED. 
A new photograph of the Capitol, with snow ‘adding artistic effects, snapped from the southeast 
corner of the grounds at the time when Congress is reassembling to act on matters holding the 


fate of the New Deal. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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. READY FOR BUSINESS. RETURNING FOR AN INTENSIVE SESSION. 
Representative William B. Bankhead of Alabama, Representative Robert L. Doughton of North Carolina, Chairman of the powerful Ways and Means 
elected House Democratic Leader at the last session, Committee, arriving in Washington with his daughter, Reba, and Mrs. Doughton. 
but unable to serve because of illness, now recov- (Times Wide World Photos.) 
ered and at his desk. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





EXPLORERS SOUGHT AT SOUTH END OF THE WORLD. 


Lincoin Ellsworth and his pilot-radio-man-companion, Herbert Hollick-Kenyon, shown with their plane, Polar Star, in the Antarctic. 


The three 


photographs on this page were in the last group made before the two men and their plane vanished into the unknown a few weeks ago. 


Two RESCUE SHIPS CARRYING PLANES SEEK ELLSWORTH 


VANISHED WITHOUT TRACE. 
Elisworth {left} and Hollick-Kenyon waiting at their Antarctic base just 
before they hopped off to disappear in the icy polar wastes. The goggles 


guard against sun-blindness from the brilliant snow. 
(CN. A.N.A 


HILE flying from their Dun- 
\X/ dee Island base to the Ross 
Sea in the Antarctic Ocean 
Lincoln Ellsworth, noted polar ex- 
plorer, and his pilot, Herbert Hollick- 
Kenyon, vanished on Nov. 23, 1935, 
and have not been heard from since. 
Today, two rescue ships are con- 
verging on the area where the men dis- 
appeared, their crews hoping against 
hope that the explorers are still alive 
and are safely “holed up” somewhere 
On an ice plateau or mountain, per- 
haps at the Bay of Whales, where sup- 
plies are available, awaiting rescue. 
The motorship Wyatt Earp, Ells- 
worth’s own supply ship, carrying Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, likewise a famous ex- 
plorer, has sailed from Chile. Using 


the ship as a base, Sir Hubert will 
fly over the icy wastes searching for 
his colleague and carrying emergen Vv 
supplies to be dropped. He will ' 
a plane flown to Chile from Kansa: 
City in a spectacular two-day dash 
by Henry Tindall (“Dick”) Merrill 
after an earlier plane piloted by Rus- 
sell W. Thaw, intended for Sir Hubert 
cracked up near Atlanta. 

At the same time, the British roya 
research ship, Discovery II, carryin: 
two planes, is bound from Melbourn: 
Australia, for the Bay of Whales area 
also rescue-bent. 

Meanwhile, whaling and all othe! 
vessels in the South Pacific and Ant 
arctic region continue to try to mak 
contact with Ellsworth by radio 


| WHERE MEN ARE LOST. 
Mountain range in Antarctic discovered by Ellsworth two days before he 
disappeared, and photographed by him from his plane. This is the genera 
area where it is believed he was forced down. 
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GOES 8G’ ttaceges 


as a minor sport in intercollegi- 
ate competition, definitely estab- 
lishes itself in the sport consciousness 
of the general public as it goes into 
its second year under big time promo- 
tion at Madison Square Garden. Its 
growing popularity is attested by the 
capacity crowds which have turned 
out for the first two weekly features 
of the series of ten double-headers 
scheduled for the metropolitan sports 
center this Winter. From present in- 
dications it is assumed that the at- 
tendance this season will far exceed 
that of last year when 99,955 specta- 
tors opened their purses to see the 
leading teams of the East engage. 
The 1935-36 program at the Garden, 
under direction of the youthful 
promoter, Ned Irish, who never 
played the game himself but real- 
ized its speed would appeal to the 
public, promises to do more for a 
consistent interpretation of the rules 
than any convention of basketball 
coaches has yet been able to do. 
The Eastern colleges adhere strictly 
to the code but the Middle and Far 
Western teams have modified the 


Rae « minor for years regarded 


game to suit the preferences of their 
sections and have chosen varying 
interpretations of the rulings involv- 
ing physical contact, offensive block- 
ing and the dimensions of the play- 
ing court. As many intersectional 
games are on the card this year it is 
likely that concessions will be made 
to all three sections, thereby bringing 
about a revision of the rules agree- 
able to all and making for a nationally 
uniform game. 

Few other scholastic or collegiate 
sports enjoy the large number of 
players that basketball does. The 
youth of New York City, from the 
tiny youngsters of the settlements and 
playgrounds to the tall, long-armed 
young men of the colleges, avidly 
turn to it as the best of all Winter 
games. The brand of their play is a 
good indication of their affection for 
it. The New York college teams, 
headed by New York University 
which has won fourteen consecutive 
games in the last two seasons, de- 
feating California and Purdue, listed 
among the leaders in their districts. 


have proved that the local game is. 


inferior to none. 





IN A BITTER 
FIGHT FOR 
INTERSECTIONAL 
HONORS. 
irwin Witty of New 
York University taking 
the ball on a rebound 
from the basket as his 
team came from be- 
hind in the second half 
to defeat the strong 
Purdue University five, 
43 to 41, before a 
crowd of 18,000 spec- 
tators in the second of 
the intersectional 
matches at Madison 
Square Garden. 


(International. ) 


THE EAST PROVES SUPERIOR TO THE WEST. 
Cordes (No. 19), of the University of California, banks in a goal off the transparent glass blackboard at Madison Square Gar- 
den. A packed house of 18,000 saw New York University triumph by the one-sided score of 41 to 26, with California, runner- 


up in the Pacific Coast conference last year, trailing all the way. 
Times Wide World Photos.) 
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HE scheduled completion this } 
¥ month of Norris Dam _ begins 

a new phase in the work of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, that vast 
developmert which embraces more 
than 40,000 square miles and encom- 
passes the drainage area of the Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries in 
Tennessee and portions of Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Kentucky. 

The Norris Dam—253 feet high 
from foundation to roadway, 210 feet 
thick at its base, and 1,800 feet long 
at the crest—represents an estimated 
cost of $34,000,000 and will form a 
lake of 3,600,000 acre-feet covering 
some eighty square miles, with a 
shore line of more than 800 miles. 
One million cubic yards of concrete 
went into the dam and its power 
house, in which two _ 60,000-horse- 
power generating units are being in- 
stalled. 

Norris Dam is primarily a storage 
dam, while Wilson Dam and Wheele1 
Dam, which also is approaching com- 
pletion, are what are called run-of- 
the-river plants. When the river is 
high much power can be produced ai 
Wilson and Wheeler, but when the 
river is low little power will be avail- 
able. Norris Dam, with its enormous 
reservoir, will be able to store a 
year’s rainfall from several thousand 
square miles. 

In wet seasons, when the lower 
Tennessee power plants have an 
abundance of water, the Norris plant 
will be shut down and the water 
stored. In the dry season, the water 
above Norris Dam will be let out, de- 
veloping power at Norris Dam and 
then at the plants at Wheeler and 
Wilson Dams as it passes down the 
river. In this way, the water will do 
its work as many times as there are 
run-of-the-river plants below. 
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SYMBOLIC OF THE POWER TO 
BE DEVELOPED IN THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY. 


Outdoor transformers in the switch 
yard at the Wilson Dam power 
house, already in operation under 


the Federal Authority. 
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A BATTERY OF 

GENERATORS 

AT WAR-BUILT 

WILSON DAM. 


Their electric output 
is wholesaled to 
communities and 

farmers’ cooperatives 

in Alabama, 
Mississippi and 
Tennessee. 
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Norris Dam Slated for Completion This Month 
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SETTING OUT 
YOUNG TREES 
AT A TVA 
NURSERY. 
The Authority has 
planted nearly 
9,000,000 trees 
and is preparing 
to set out 
30,000,000 more, 
mostly black 
locust, as a 
part of its 
reforestation 
and soil erosion 
work, 
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ONE OF THE BIG PROJECTS OF THE TVA DEVELOPMENT 
NEARING COMPLETION. 
A view of the upstream face of Norris Dam, named for Senator George 


W. Norris of Nebraska. 
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THE REGION AFFECTED BY THE WORK OF THE TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY. 
The Authority has taken over the government properties at Muscle 
Shoals, including Wilson Dam, erected during the World War. Norris 
and Wheeler Dams are nearing completion, but the Pickwick Landing 
Dam, to cost $22,000,000, will not be completed until 1937. 
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DAM WHICH WILL ELIMINATE THE LAST TRACE OF HISTORIC MUSCLE SHOALS. 


Wheeler Dam, 15!/, miles above Wilson Dam, which will cost about $20,000,000 exclusive of its power house, which will have 


ten generators of 43,000 horsepower each. 








FEDERAL COUNCIL 
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WILL INDUSTRY JOIN? 


New Federal Industrial Council seeks to harmonize interests of industry and organized 
labor. Thus far major industries remain aloof. 
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BACK TO WORK. 


Part of 6,500 employes of a refrigerator company re- 
turning to jobs on a full-time basis. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


NONCHALANT? PERHAPS! 
This typical miner “lights up" while the 
Government operators and mine unions 
study his problems. 


RENEWS 
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ITH President Roosevelt an- 
\\/ nouncing that the last rem- 

nants of the NRA organiza- 
tion have been finally dissolved in 
Washington, Major George L. Berry, 
Federal Industrial Coordinator, has 
called another conference of industrial 
and labor leaders in the capital Jan. 6, 
still seeking to perfect his proposed 
National Industrial Council. 

Major Berry, head of the Press- 
men’s Union and an ally of President 
Green of the A. F. of L., has had little 
trouble in getting organized labor's 
cooperation for his council, since the 
government, through the Labor Rela- 
tions Act and otherwise, has greatly 
aided the cause of unions. But indus- 
tries—particularly automobile, steel, 
textile and some other large lines— 
remain aloof from the council confer- 
ences. They ignored the turbulent one 
in December, but Berry says he hopes 
industry will be better represented at 
the new meeting. 

The invalidated National Recovery 
Administration has been only a 
shadow of late, chiefly making busi- 
ness surveys. Employes and the re- 
maining duties are being absorbed by 
the Commerce, Labor and other de- 
partments. 

The question of a Congress-approved 
successor to the NRA is still unsettled. 
President Roosevelt until recently in- 
dicated he would seek new laws to 
restore the force and principles of the 
NRA under new constitutional pro- 
visions. Lately there have been re- 
ports that Berry’s Industrial Council 
would assume the principles of the 
NRA, or perhaps work out and spon- 
sor new cooperative legislation draft- 
ed by industry and labor through this 
government mediation. 
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FORMER NRA HEAD, 
LATER ITS CRITIC. 


Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
colorful director of the 
defunct National Re- 
covery Administration, 
which may be retained 
in principle through 
new legislation. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos, Washington 
Bureau.) 


NRA IN EARLY 
TRIUMPH. 


A Blue Eagle float two 
years ago in Washing- 
ton, with the Capitol 
in background. The 
same parade soon 
afterward would have 
been a cortege, with 
dirge music, after the 
Supreme Court deci- 
sion. 


(Associated Press.) 


VETERANS SEEKING 
JOBS. 


Part of a group of 
10,000 ex-soldiers wait- 
ing for promised work 
at the Ford Motor 
Company in Detroit. 
The New Industrial 
Council seeks to dupli- 
cate this scene many 


times. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos, Detroit Bureau.) 
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INDUSTRIAL 


PEACE AS NRA ENDS 





"WE ARE NOT 
CLOSING THE 
DOORS." 


Major George L. 
Berry, Industrial 
Coordinator, still 
wants and expects 
the larger indus- 
tries to join a vol- 
untary labor-indus- 
try cooperative 
pact. 
(Times Wide World 


Photos, Washington 
Bureau.) 





































TABLE SALT 
FALLING 
FROM THE 
SHAKER. 


THROUGH THE NEEDLE'S EYE—SEVENTY TIMES 

ACTUAL SIZE. 

A photo-micrograph by Spencer A. Jones, showing a No. 8 
needle and No. 60 cotton thread. 





OF TINY 


ROM a hobby designed at first 
r merely to amuse and interest his 
children, Spencer A. Jones of 
Belleville, N. J., gradually is develop- 
ing a business with fascinating possi- 
bilities. Mr. Spencer, a writer for trade 
and technical magazines, started mak- 
ing photo-micrographs because he 
wanted to show his children how or- 
dinary objects appear when magni- 
fied. 

Standard equipment, designed main- 
ly for photographs of flat objects, did 
not show all of the object as he de- 
sired, so he devoted odd moments for 
a year or so to experimenting. At last 
he had a “‘micro camera,” 24 feet long 
with bellows extended, and a special 
lens system with which he could make 
photographs up to seventy times the 
actual size of the object  photo- 
graphed. This outfit enables him to 
obtain a focal depth from five to 
thirty times that ordinarily possible 
and to achieve striking effects, as the 
photographs on this page show 

Mounting the objects for photo- 
graphing he finds very easy, as he 
does not have to bring everything into 
one plane, but lighting and focusing 


“MICRO CAMERA” 
STUDIES 
OBJECTS 


sometimes require many hours. Once 
he spent four hours lighting one ob- 
ject so as to bring out a particular 
feature, using double-filament auto- 
mobile headlight bulbs with special 
diffusing reflectors. Focusing is done 
from the rear of the camera by 
means of a long rod which adjusts the 
position of lenses or objects. 

Exposures, which vary from 1-100 
of a second to fifteen hours, had to be 
calculated mathematically at first, but 
now he has worked out a chart which 
gives the exposure time after he has 
determined the intensity of light and 
the degree of magnification. For in- 
stantaneous pictures of slowly moving 
objects, he uses batteries of flash- 
lights and synchronizes them with the 
camera shutter. 

Manufacturers now are asking him 
for micro-photographs to advertise 
their products—minute bubbles in a 
spdngy rubber, flaked cereals and 
salt, a series showing a single drop of 
oi] dropping from the nozzle of an oil 
can, a spark leaking up the side of 
the center insulator of a spark plug 
His hobby is beginning to grow out of 
the hobby stage. 


A BIT OF A COT- 
TON HANDKER- 
CHIEF MAGNI- 
FIED SEVENTY 
TIMES. 


AN AUTOMOBILE 
HEADLIGHT BULB, 
photographed large- 
ly by the light of 
the glowing _ fila- 
ment. Note the 
roughness of the 
glass and dust on 


the bulb. 


























CIENCE 
AND 
INVENTION 





SUCCESSFUL IN PROPAGATING THE GERM OF 
SLEEPING SICKNESS. 
Dr. George Packer Berry and Dr. Jerome T. Syverton 
of the Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry, 
whose eighteen months of rescarch has brought a 
significant “first step’ toward combating encepha- 
litis, the virus of which they have transferred from a 
human patient to tissue culture made with the tissue 
of mice. It now remains to develop a vaccine, Dr. 
Berry said. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 








THE “NON-SKID” BATHTUB MAKES ITS DEBUT. 
Mickey Cochrane, manager of the Detroit Tigers, inspecting a tub manufactured 
with serpentine embossing to reduce the danger of slipping. With him is John A. 
Callaghan (left), general manager of the plumbing division of the Detroit plant 
which makes the tub. 


(Times Wide World Photos, Detroit Bureau.) 
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A $90,000 GIANT OF THE AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION LINE. 

A triple-action electric 800-ton press, one of three being installed in 
the Ford Rouge River plant. It shapes the rear quarter panel of a 
tudor sedan in one operation, which involves three moving slides carry- 
ing the dies, and displaces less economical machines which did the com- 
plicated pressing job in a series of operations. One press changes four 
panels a minute from the flat metal to the completed shape. The ma- 
chine is more than twenty-five feet high and rests on a caisson founda- 
tion of concrete four feet in diameter and running down 106 feet to 

solid rock. 


A SAFETY 
LIGHT FOR THE 
MOUNTED 
POLICEMAN. 

A member of the 
Amsterdam force 
on duty with a 
battery-operated 
red light attached 
to his left stirrup as 
a warning to traffic 
coming from 
behind 


(Times Wide World 
Photos. } 
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IN COMPETITIO 
PLACES ON THE A 
OLYMPIC ICE Sk 
TEAM. 
<a Five pairs taking p 
national champions 
Olympic trials in N 
Left to right are: 
jorie Parker and Hov 
dith, Miss Polly Bl 
“= Roger F. Turner, Mi 
Y. Vinson and Geo! 


we Hill, defending chamy 


Jeanne Schulte an 


' 





TEACHER AND PUPIL BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA. 
Maria Guy, once a noted Carmen, congratulating Rosa Ponselle after 
her first appearance in this rdéle. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE COMMANDER OF THE QUEEN MARY 
INSPECTS HIS VESSEL. 
Captain Sir Edgar Britten, who has been assigned 
to the British super-liner, looks at one of the six- 
teen-ton anchors while on a visit to the Clydebank 
in Scotland, where the big ship is receiving the 
finishing touches. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


~ Haupt Jr., and Mrs. 
Bruns Jr. and Mr 


(Times Wide World 





90,000 MARCH IN THE CAPITAL OF MEXICO IN A DEMONSTRATION AGAINST FORMER 
PRESIDENT CALLES. 

Communist party representatives taking part in aparade which was reviewed by President Lazaro 

Cardenas, who charged that the “so-called political party” being formed by Calles supporters, fo! 






lowing his return from self-imposed exile in California, was really an attempt to recover properties 45,000 WATCH THE OPENING OF THE RACING SEAé 
and concessions taken from them by the new régime. General Calles later retorted that the Ten horses breaking away from the barrier in the Chris(mas’ Stakes, 
President’s sddress was like that of “any Communist filled with political passion.’ brought the horse’s earnings for A. A. Baroni, who claimed hi 


(Times Wide World Photos.) (Times Wide Work Photos, Los 





OF THE Wor_Lp's News 





{PETITION FOR 
N THE AMERICAN 
iC ICE SKATING 
TEAM. 
taking part in the 
championships and 
rials in New York. 
xht are: Miss Mar- 
r and Howard Mere- 
Polly Blodgett and 
‘urner, Miss Maribel 
1 and George E. B. 
ing champions; Miss 
chulte and Oliver 
and Mrs. William H. 
and Mr. Bruns. 
fide World Photos.) 



























RIOTING MARKS THE TRANSITION PERIOD IN VENEZUELA 
FOLLOWING THE DICTATOR’S DEATH. 
Crowds inspecting the wreckage of the automobile of General 
Eustoquio Gomez, cousin of the dictator, which was set on fire by 
rioters after he had been shot to death in the office of the Governor 
in Caracas. The provisional government succeeded in quelling the 
first series of disorders in the capital. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


OFFICIAL RECOGNITION FOR THE NEW 
CHESS CHAMPION OF THE WORLD. 
Dr. Max Euwe of Amsterdam, who defeated Dr. 
Alexandre Alekhine for the title, is received at The 
Hague by Dr. J. R. Slotemaker, Minister of Arts 
and Sciences in the Netherlands Government. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE STREETS OF CHINA’S ANCIENT, NORTHERN CAPITAL AGAIN ECHO THE TREAD 
OF MARCHING SOLDIERS 
Troops of General Sung Che-yuan, commander-in-chief of the Peiping-Tientsin Defense Forc¢ 
marching through Peiping as Japan continued to take over additional territories under the guise 
of autoruomy. A vast area of western Inner Mongolia with a population of about 2,000,000 herds 
men was declared autonomous and the Manchukuoan army began to exert pressure against Outer 
Mongolia, steps which aroused Russian anger 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


ING SEASON AT THE SANTA ANITA TRACK 
iS Stakes, won by Top Row in record time. The $4,600 purss 
laimed him in 1934 for $3,500, up past the $100,000 mark 


10tos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 













OOokKS 
AND 
THEIR 
MAKERS 


DANIEL WITH 
A LION. 
Daniel Frohman, whose 
reminiscences entitled 
“Daniel Frohman Pre- 
sents" have just been 
published, in an un- 
comfortable - looking 


farm. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 


moment on an animal 











PHILOSOPHER AT HOME. ' 
Bertrand Russell, author of the new “Religion and Science," shown The Week S 
with some of the pupils at his experimental school near London. Best Sellers 


(A symposium from New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Atlanta, New Or- 
leans, St. Louis, San Francisco). 


FICTION 


“It Can’t Happen Here,” by 
Sinclair Lewis (Double- 
day-Doran). 

“Valiant Is the Word for 
Carrie,” by Barry Bene- 
field (Reynal & Hitch- 
cock). 

“Spring Came on Forever,” 
by Bess Streeter Aldrich 
(Appleton-Century). 

“Vein of Iron,” by Ellen Glas- 
gow (Harcourt, Brace). 

“Europa,” by Robert Brif- 
fault (Scribner). 


NON-FICTION 


“I Write as I Please,” by 
Walter Duranty (Simon 
& Schuster). 

“Mrs. Astor’s Horse,” by 
Stanley Walker (Stokes). 

“North to the Orient,” by 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
(Harcourt, Brace). 

“Man, the Unknown,” by 
Alexis Carrel (Harper). 

“Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” 

AFTER THE BIG ONES. by T. E. Lawrence (Dou- 

Zane Grey, whose new western novel “The Trail Driver’ will appear bleday, Doran). 

this month, intent on his other hobby—fishing. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 























LD 


LOWELL 
THOMAS, 
author of 
"The Untold 
Story of 
Exploration," 
also goes 
zoological 
with a 
raccoon. 


BEN HECHT. 
Eight of whose unpublished 
stories will be printed in Feb- 
ruary, in book form. 





“HOME ON 
THE 
RANGE." 
Will James, 
whose latest 
western novel 
is "Home 
Ranch," on 
his own home 
ranch at 


Carmel, Calif. 
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News 
OF THE 
WEEK 
FROM 


HOLLYWOOD 


HOLLYWOOD CALLS THIS THE “ETHIOPIAN 
DINNER HAT.” 
Paula Stone displays a new chapeau supposed to 
be copied from the plumed bonnets worn by 
Ethiopian war lords. 


HOLIDAY CHEER 
FOR A GROUP OF 
SHUT-IN CHIL- 
DREN. 

Joe E. Brown, film 
comedian, and Bill 
Robinson, rhythmic 
film and vaudeville 
star, present an im- 
promptu act for 
the little patients in 
Los Angeles Ortho- 
pedic Hospital. 
(Times Wide World 


Photos, Los Angeles 
Bureau.) 
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A HOLLYWOOD CELEBRITY IN THE MOOD OF THE HOLIDAY 
SEASON. 
Shirley Temple inspecting the decorations of the Christmas tree in her 
studio dressing room. 


MAE WEST'S “STAND- 
IN” BECOMES A BRIDE. 
Helen Holbrook, who 
poses for the actress 
while technicians prepare 
for the actual filming, 
and Eugene (Cracker) 
Henderson, Gary Coop- 
er’s secretary, photo-- 
graphed in the Hollywood 
Wedding Chapel with 
their attendants, James 
Fuller (left), “stand-in"’ 
for Sir Guy Standing, 
and Mrs. Duane Bean 
(right). wife of George 
Raft’s “stand-in.” 


(Associated Press.) 
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MEDIEVAL DEFENSES OF PIC- 
TURESQUE NUREMBERG. 
One of the historic cities on the 
route to the East. 


ONE OF GERMANY'S 

STAR EXAMPLES OF 

HIGHWAY CON- 
STRUCTION. 

A four-lane road with 

parking down the mid- 

dle recently opened 
near Frankfurt. 





A 


AT THE WESTERN 
TERMINUS OF THE 
ST. PAUL'S-TO-ST. 
SOPHIA ROUTE 
ACROSS EUROPE. 
Christopher Wren's 
masterpiece in Lon- 
don, from which it 
will be possible to 
travel by motor to 
the shores of the 
Bosporus with the 
projected comple- 
tion of European 
Highway No. | in 
1938. 


(Times Wide World 
hotos. ) 


EUROPEAN 
HIGHWAY No. 1 


ing the example of the United 

States in the creation of trans- 
continental motor routes. “European 
Highway No. 1”—one continuous main 
road running 2,000 miles from London 
and Calais to Istanbul—is under, con- 
struction but its completion is ex- 
pected no earlier than 1938. 

Nine governments are cooperating 
in the construction of this route, 
which helps to explain why the proj- 
ect was delayed so long. It was dif- 
ferent in the days of ancient Rome, 
when central authority made road 
building a major concern. Each con- 
quered province then was promptly 
linked with Rome by massive. road- 
ways and the Roman Empire’s system 
of main or military roads is estimated 
to have totaled 50,000 miles. Some of 
them still are in use with modern 
surfacing. 

Each of the nine countries on Eur- 
opean Highway No. 1 attends to its 
section but all construction work is 
being done to standardized specifica- 
tions adopted by international agree- 
ment and an international committee 
is supervising the job. The pavement 
is to be about thirty feet wide 


F ing es has been slow in follow- 


throughout, but with provisions for 
future widening by six feet. Stand- 
ardized road signs, those recom- 
mended by the League of Nations in 
1931, will be used from St. Paul’s in 
London to St. Sophia in Istanbul and 
filling stations will be installed at reg- 
ular intervals. 

Guides, interpreters and simplified 
customs arrangements at every fron- 
tier will speed the motorist’s passage. 
The entire route can be covered with 
one set of customs paper and the 
traveler who is in a hurry can make 
the journey from London to Istanbul 
in five or six days. A month will be 
ample for the tourist to cross Europe 
and return with plenty of stops for 
sightseeing at the many historic and 
scenic sites along the way. 

More than half of the route now is 
complete and as far as the Yugo- 
slavian border it is a well marked, 
fast road. One concrete-surfaced sec- 
tion in Hungary is so straight that a 
German racing car did more than 200 
miles an hour on it. On the eastern 
section of the road much remains to 
be done but Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Turkey rapidly are making over their 
existing roads to complete the route. 
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The Motor Route from 
London to Istanbul, 
to be completed in 1938 
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THE CROSS - CONTINEN- 
TAL MOTOR ROUTE IN 
WHICH NINE COUNTRIES 


PARTICIPATE. 


More than half of the high- 
way is completed and it is 
planned to complete the 


route in 1938, 





IN HISTORIC 
VIENNA ON 
EUROPEAN 
HIGH WAY 
NO. |. 
A view of the 
picturesque 
rooftops of the 
Austrian capi- 
tal with the 
400 - foot spire 


of St. Stephen's. 











BUDAPEST AND 
THE FAMOUS "BLUE 
DANUBE." 

The section of the 
cross-continent road 
through Hungary is 
described as a truly 
magnificent piece of 
road construction. 


DOWN IN THE BAL- 
KANS WHERE MIN- 
ARETS BEGIN TO 
APPEAR IN THE 
LANDSCAPE. 

A street scene in 
Yugoslavia, where 
Oriental influences 
begin to make them- 
selves felt in the jour- 
ney across Europe. 





ONE OF THE GREAT LANDMARKS OF THE ANCIENT CITY ON THE BOSPORUS. 
St. Sophia, begun in 532 by Justinian, for centuries a Christian church and since 1453 a Mohammedan mosque. 


(© Underwood & Underwood.) 





FOOTNOTES ON A WEEK'S HEADLINERS 


NEW AIR CORPS CHIEF 

RIG. GEN. OSCAR WESTOVER takes over a 

K job with which he is thoroughly familiar in 
becoming chief of the Army Air Corps, for 
he has been assistant chief for four years and 
- acting chief for the 

past three months. 

He is 52 years old, a 
native of Michigan, be- 
gan his army career as 
a private in 1901, won a 
Military Academy ap- 
pointment after a few 
months in the ranks, 
and was- graduated 


<T ee 2. * > “ade 


1906. He didnot 
reach the rank of 
general officer until 





Brig. Gen. 1932, but meanwhile 
Oscar oe had held several im- 
oe portant assignments, 


among them that of director of aircraft produc- 
tion from 1922 to 1928. 

Since the World War he has devoted most of 
his time to the Air Service, and his ratings in- 
clude heavier-than-air and lighter-than-air pilot, 
plane and balloon observer. In 1922 he won the 
national elimination free balloon race and was 
army entrant in the international balloon race. 


ITALIAN ROYAL COMMANDER 

HE Duke of Spoleto, who has taken command 
y of the Red Sea light naval units, is a cousin 
of King Victor Emmanuel. Americans have 
heard more about him as a sportsman than as a 
naval officer, for he is 
an enthusiastic speed- 
boat racer, has been 
president of the Italian 
Motorboating Federa- 
tion, and several times 
has visited this coun- 
try on racing missions. 
His love of adventure 
has involved him in 
some serious accidents, 
and he walks with a 
limp as the result of a 
motorboat racing mis- 
hap. He has crashed 
in airplanes and once 
risked his life by plung- 
ing into the sea to rescue a fellow naval officer. 
The Duke, who received his title by royal 
decree in 1904, is 35 years old, slender, more than 
six feet tall, affable and unassuming in manner. 

He entered the Italian Navy when 12 years old. 





Duke of Spoleto. 
(Wide World.) 


YACHT CLUB COMMODORE 


A. W. STEWART, who succeeds Junius 
\/ S. Morgan as commodore of the New 
* York Yacht Club, has been prominent 
in yachting circles for years and was chairman 
a of the club’s America’s 
Cup committee for the 
1934 series between 
Endeavour and Rain- 
bow. He is no “rocking 
chair admiral,” but has 
raced his own boats 
and at 59 retains the 
keenest interest in the 
sport. 

His present boat is 
the 77-foot schooner 
Queen Mab, built in 
1910 for Harold S. Van- 
derbilt, and he is ex- 
pected to make her a 
racing flagship for the 
club fleet. Earlier he went in mostly for the six- 
meter and twelve-meter craft. 

When not engaged in yachting, he is a lawyer 
with offices in the Wall Street district. He is a 
member of an old New York family and a grand- 
son of John A. Stewart, who was dean of Ameri- 
can financiers at the time of his death in 1926. 


Mid-Week Pictorial, January 4, 





W. A. W. Stewart. 
(Rosenfeld. ) 


from West Point in 


By OMAR HITE 


JAPANESE SOCIAL REFORMER 


R. TOYOHIKO KAGAWA, recently admitted 
> to the United States at President Roose- 

velt’s request after being detained by San 
Francisco immigration authorities because he suf- 
fered from trachoma, 
a disease of the eyes, 
is known as “the 
outstanding Japanese 
Christian.” He has ex- 
ercised a remarkable 
influence in Japan, is 
the friend of princes 
and laborers, has writ- 
ten several books 
which ranked as best- 
sellers and brought him 
an enormous income, 
of which he used noth- 
ing for himself, and 
Dr. Teyohike Kagawa. poads a cooperative 

a ee movement which oper- 
ates thousands of workshops, stores and peasant 
marketing unions. 

Mr. Kagawa was born in 1886 of a well-to-dc 
family, studied the Confucian classics in a Bud- 
dhist school and became a Christian while at- 
tending high school. He soon began street preach- 
ing and then settled down in a Kobe slum, the 
worst in all Japan, to carry on his work, which 
he financed by his writing. 

He came to the United States in 1915 and 
studied for two years at Princeton Seminary. 
When he returned to Japan it seemed his career 
must be brief, for tuberculosis had undermined 
his health. Yet he kept going and still continues 
to be a tremendous worker, though the trachoma 
he contracted from a freezing outcast he be- 
friended has cost the sight of one eye and threat- 
ens to render him completely blind. 

Mr. Kagawa visited the United States in 1925 
and in 1931 to deliver important lectures, and on 
this trip he will be heard not only on the lecture 
platform but in a nation-wide radio broadcast. 





THE FOUNDER OF HADASSAH 


ISS HENRIETTA SZOLD, who is termed 
M “the greatest Jewish woman of her gen- 
eration,” took no part in the ceremonies 
as Jewish leaders in many parts of the world ob- 
served her seventy-fitth 
birthday. Instead she 
spent the day in seclu- 
sion at the home of a 
sister in her native Bal- 
timore and listened to 
an international radio 
broadcast in her honor. 
Miss Szold is the 
founder of Hadassah, 
the Women’s Zionist 
Organization of Amer- 
ica, and it was with the 
help of Hadassah that 
she started a medical 
service in Palestine 
some twenty-three 
years ago. Most of her time in recent years has 
been spent in Palestine. 

Fifty-two years ago she began the first phase 
of her career as a pioneer in Americanization 
work when thousands of immigrants were pour- 
ing into the United States. Later she broadened 
her activities and Israel Zangwell and Sholem 
Asch were amgng the authors she fostered. 

She is small, gray-haired, soft-spoken, yet a 
forceful personality. Despite her years she is 
a tremendous worker, and her working day lasts 
from early morning until late at night. After 
decades devoted to social service she is highly 
optimistic and believes neighborly understanding 
will solve many difficult problems. 
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Miss Henrietta Szold. 
(Wide World.) 


AMERICAN WORLD COURT NOMINEE 


ROFESSOR MANLEY OTTMER HUDSON 
D of Harvard Law School, nominated by the 

American group in the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration to succeed Frank B. Kellogg on the 
World Court bench, has 
been for years one of 
this country’s most dis- 
tinguished advocates of 
international under- 
standing and is known 
abroad as probably the 
world’s leading author- 
ity on everything per- 
taining to the’ World 
Court. 

He was born at St. 
Peters, Mo., in 1886, 
took his A. B. at Wil- 
liam Jewell College in 
Missouri in 1906, stud- 
ied and taught at Har- 
vard for three years and then was a member of 
the University of Missouri law faculty for nearly 
a decade before joining the Harvard faculty in 
1919. He assisted in the American Government’s 
inquiry into peace terms in 1917 and 1918, and 
was a member of the American Commission to Ne- 
gotiate Peace and of the Paris Peace Conference. 





Dr. M. O. Hudson. 
(Wide World.) 


GERMAN INTERNATIONAL LAW EXPERT 


R. VIKTOR BRUNS, also nominated by the 
[) American group for a place on the World 

Court, is Professor of Jurisprudence at the 
University of Berlin, where he has taught since 
1912. He was born at 
Tuebingen in 1884, 
studied jurisprudence 
at the Universities of 
Tuebingen and Leipzig 
and then was a mem- 
ber of the University 
of Geneva faculty for 
two years. 

Perhaps his most in- 
ternational appearance 
was as spokesman for 
Germany in pleading 
at The Hague for up- 
holding the legality of 
the German-Austrian 
customs union as pro- 
posed in 1931, but he has represented Germany in 
several other cases before the World Court. He 
is director of the German Institute for Interna- 
tional Law and a member of the Academy of 
German Law. 





Dr. Viktor Bruns. 
(Wide World.) 


$10,000 PRIZE WINNER 


HOUSEWIFE who is the mother of six chil- 
A dren has captured the $10,000 prize for the 
best first novel among 2,632 manuscripts 
entered in a contest conducted by Pictorial Review 
and the Dodd, Mead 
Company. She writes 
under the name Mar- 
garet Flint, and it took 
her four years off and 
on amid household du- 
ties to complete “The 
Old Ashburn Place.” 
The novel deals with 
life in rural New Eng- 
land, where she was 
born and spent her girl- 
hood, but her home is 
at Bay St. Louis, Miss., 
where her husband, 
Lester Warner Jacobs, 
at present is manager 
of the New Orleans-Pontchartrain toll bridge. 
She was graduated in 1908 from the Tome 
School, Port Deposit. Md., where her father 
taught mechanical engineering, and married Mr. 
Jacobs four years later. She says of herself that 
she “cooks, cleans and goes to parent-teacher 
meetings,” but has no time for cards. 





Margaret Flint. 
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SPEAR 


from Paris for evening 

show not only a wide 
range in style but also in 
fabric. Iridescent laces, 
startling prints, shirred 
satins with the stitches 
taken out leaving a 
crinkled surface, dull silk 
crépes and sheers and old- 
fashioned black broadcloth 
are outstanding in the new 
collections. 

Pleating is used a great 
deal for front or back ful- 
ness in sheathlike frocks. 
Francevramant, a new 
French designer, uses a full 
pleated skirt on her hand- 
some gown of black satin 
which is shown here. Fine 
Shirring is employed by 
Dormoy and Chanel. An in- 
novation for restaurant din- 
ing is introduced by Dor- 
moy in a black broadcloth 
ensemble. 


Ye latest importations 





FRANCEVRANANT, A NEW FRENCH 
DESIGNER, 


places a corsage bouquet of huge red silk 
poppies with green leaves on this stunning 
black satin gown with a fan-pleated skirt. The 
bodice is made of double-faced black satin 
ribbon with a draped front and a low square 
black décolletage. Bergdorf-Goodman. 
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CHANEL CROSSES TULLE SCARVES 


across the back of a gown of delicate pink lace 
embroidered with iridescent cellophane and pearl 
paillettes. Salon de Couture, Bonwit-Teller. 


LUCIEN LELONG DEVELOPS 
AN ASYMMETRICAL LINE 
in the soft folds of the bodice 
and the fastening of the scarf 
on a gown of wistaria colored 
silk épe. The coatlike dra- 
pery is formed by pulling the 
trailing looped end of the scarf 
up over the shoulders. Salon 
Moderne, Saks Fifth Avenue. 


(All Photos 
New York Times Studios.) 


EVENING HATS ARE WORN BY 
SOPHISTICATES WITH DINNER 
SUITS 
for restaurant and theatre. Mme. 
Suzy poises a jet bird on this tiny 
hat of black antelope. The floor- 
length suit of black broadcloth by 
Dormoy has a dress slit in back 
from the nape to the waist and a 
hip-length jacket. Salon de Cou- 
ture, Bonwit-Teller. 





THE WINTER SPORTS SEASON AT 


THE AMERICAN BOB- 
SLED TEAM GETS IN 
SOME PRACTICE ON 
THE FAMOUS RUN 
AT LAKE PLACID. 
Nine members of the 
United States Winter 
sports team lined up at 
the bottom of the Mount 
Van Hoevenberg slide in 
the course of a tuning- 
up session before sailing 
for Germany on Jan. 3 
to compete in the Win- 
ter Olympics at Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen in 
the Bavarian Alps. Left 
to right are: Donna Fox, 
Robert Washbond, Ivan 
Brown, John Schene, 
James Bickford, Hubert 
Stevens, Robert Martin, 
Francis Tyler and Craw- 
ford Merkel. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 


ALONG SNOWY TRAILS IN THE HEART OF THE BERKSHIRES WINTER 
SPORTS DISTRICT. 
Two snowshoe enthusiasts out for a day’s hike on Mount Greylock, 3,505 feet 
above sea level, the highest mountain in Massachusetts. Within the past few 
years tens of thousands in the Eastern States have joined the ranks of the Winter 
sports enthusiasts, and “snow trains’’ to the Berkshires, the Poconos, the Adir- 
ondacks, the Catskills, the White and Green Mountains often are filled to 
capacity for the week-end excursions to the favorite centers. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





ITs HEIGHT 


; 


THE OFFICIAL OPENING OF THE WIN- 
TER SEASON AT LAKE PLACID. 
Miss Edith Cochran raises the snow bird 
flag to mark the beginning of the new 
season in the Adirondack resorts. 


(Times Wide World Photos ) 
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SNOW AND ICE AT THE FAMOUS RESORTS 
| . , 72 tig | 
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GERMANY’S OLYMPIC SKIING TEAM TRAINS IN SWITZERLAND. 
Men and women skiers starting out for a trial run near Davos, one of the most famous 
Winter sports resorts in the Alps. 


(Associated Press.) 











| 
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: 
HALF WAY UP THE SIDE OF WHITEFACE MOUNTAIN. 

Miss Katherine Dewey and Miss Dorothy O. Tunbridge 
skiing on the new highway which ascends to an altitude of 

4,850 feet. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


HOT FOOD AT THE END OF A LONG SKI 
JAUNT 
Refreshments in the woods on the shores of 
Connery Pond in the Adirondacks where soup, 
grilled steak and hot apple pie were waiting 
for the skiers 
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(Times Wide World Photos 
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SE AA a a a BO 


Cauliflower, spinach, lima beans—each boiled in salted water until tender 
—and broiled tomatoes. Serve the cauliflower with Hollandaise sauce, 
the other vegetables with butter, pepper and salt. 


HOLLANDAISE SAUCE. 


% cup butter 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
% teaspocn salt 
Cayenne pepper and paprika 
1-3 cup boiling water 
Mix the lemon juice with 1-3 of the butter and the seasoning; add the 
boiling water, stir in the rest of the butter; cook one minute. 


ons =e 





SWEET POTATO CROQUETTES. 


Boil the sweet potatoes, put through a sifter and whip slightly. Make into 


flat patties, place a marshmallow on each, and shape the potato completely 
around it, into a cone croquette. Roll in egg and bread crumbs and fry in 
deep fat. Garnish with slices of pineapple and whole marshmallows. 


ood 


LIGHT MEALS 
AS A CHANGE 
FROM HOLIDAY 


FEASTS 
by LILLIAN E. PRUSSING 


welcome relief after the series of heavy 

meals in which one indulges through the 
weeks of the holiday season. After the New 
Year’s ham has performed its last service as a 
basis for soup, the time comes to turn to the 
green vegetables and luscious fruits from 
Southern and far West gardens that are ar- 
riving in great variety and quantity. 

There are snowy cauliflowers that ardent 
growers have protected from “freckles” in a 
tropical sun; beans, asparagus, tomatoes, 
young carrots and spinach. Then there are de- 
licious pineapples, citrus fruits and shiploads 
of bananas from Central America. A vegetable 
plate, to which an egg, a clear soup and a 
fruit dessert may be added, is equally good 
for luncheon or dinner. 


[wer vegetable lunches and suppers are 








A VEGETABLE PLATE. 
Arrange bananas in a shallow baking pan, brush with butter, sprinkle lightly 
with salt and bake in a moderately hot oven (375 F.) 10 to 15 minutes, or 
until tender. Broil the tomatoes and season with a little salt and a very little 
sugar. Boil carrots,in salted water, slice carrots and serve both with melted 
butter. 
(Photo by Renquist, Courtesy Fruit Dispatch Co.) 





ASPARAGUS TIPS. 

Place the asparagus in 1 cup of briskly boiling water. Bring again to a boil, 
and cook gently 8 to 10 minutes, or just until tender. Drain, if necessary. 
Season with butter, salt and pepper. Serve with Hollandaise sauce. 
(Photo by Adams, Courtesy Birds Eye Frosted Foods ) 
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Choose Make-Up 


to Harmonize 


by EMELINE MILLER 


brings out the best in each feature, yet 

treats the face as a harmonious whole, with- 
out unduly accentuating eyes, nose or lips. Eye- 
shadow, rouge and lipstick, the most striking cos- 
metics, must be chosen with relation to each other. 
Your own coloring, and that of the gown are also 
determining factors in make-up. Consult the ex- 
pert from whom you buy cosmetics to be sure 
they harmonize correctly. 

It is very important to have clear, healthy eyes, 
for eyes are often a woman’s best facial feature. 
A delightful way of soothing them is to apply 
sachets filled with flower and herb petals which 
release fragrant, relieving essences when they are 
dipped in hot water. Crow’s feet can be discour- 
aged with an eye cream to be molded into the 
tissues about the eyes each night before retiring. 


° ‘|e ideal make-up for the face is one that 





KEEP TO THE NATURAL SHAPE OF YOUR LIPS WHEN YOU APPLY LIPSTICK. 

The perfect cupid’s bow is not only no longer modish, but is likely to detract from the 

individual character of your face. Put lip rouge well back on the lips, so that the 

color will be consistent as you talk. Outline them clearly first, then fill in the remain- 
ing area evenly. Cutex lipstick. 





THIS CREAMY MASCARA SERVES AS 
AN EYE-SHADOW 
when mixed with cold cream. Eye-shadow is 
always to be applied only to the upper eyelid. 
It comes in blue, green, black or brown. A 
light lipstick goes with the more exotic blue 
and green shades to prevent that artificial 
look. From Pinaud 
(Lane.) 





THE EYES MAY 
BE RESTED 
AFTER A TIR- 
ING DAY 
with these 
goggle-shaped 
sachets filled 
with flower and 
herb petals. The 
sachets are to be 
moistened with 
warm water. 
They may be 
dried and used 
again and again. 
From Kathleen 
Mary Quinlan. 


EYE CREAM MAY BE USED TO SOOTHE 
TIRED EYES AT NIGHT, 
so they will be clear and fresh in the morn- 
ing. It is to be applicd with the fingertips, 
running them lightly over the upper and 
lower lids from the nose outward. Crow’s 
feet are less likely to form if this is done 
regularly. From Kathleen Mary Quinlan. 
(Fab.) 
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A BATHROOM IN MAROON, CLEAR BLUE AND 
WHITE. 
The towels and mat with bold white monograms are 
maroon, and the rubberized shower curtain matches. 
The floor is maroon linoleum, the soft thick rug is pale 
blue. From R. H. Macy & Co. 


HELEN DRYDEN DESIGNED THE WALLPAPER 
IN THIS BATHROOM OF A LONG ISLAND HOME. 
The bathroom has a northern exposure, so warm colors 
were used in its decoration by Miss Cordelia Gurnee. 


curtains are of champagne organdy, the over draperies 
are of peach frieze. 
(Imperia! Paper and Color Co. Photo.) 








ATHROOMS 
IN VIVID 
COLORS 


by CHARLOTTE HUGHES 


LUXURIOUS and attractively 
A fitted-out bathroom marks the 
housewife’s pride in her home. 
Ensembling towels, bath mats and 
shower curtains to harmonize or con- 
trast with wallpaper or painted plas- 
ter walls is an art. These bathroom 
accessories now came in dark and 
vivid colors that make it easy to get 
away from the conventional color 
schemes one used to see in almost all 
bathrooms. 

For a while wallpaper was not 
widely used in bathrooms, but it is 
staging a comeback. Witness two of 
the rooms shown on this page. The 
wallpaper in each is washable and 
colorfast. These papers were designed 
by recognized commercial artists. 





CORAL, GOLD AND WHITE WALLPAPER DESIGNED BY 
WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE 
gives an air of sumptuousness to this bathroom. The curtains are 
of white basketweave cotton with a coral fringe hanging by gold 
rings from a white pole. Dressing table draperies match the 


curtains. 


(Imperial Paper and Color Co. Photo.) 
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HE CREEN 


KATHARINE 
HEPBURN 


IN 
“SYLVIA SCARLETT” 


N “Sylvia Scarlett,” a screen adapta- 
tion of a novel by Compton Mack- 
enzie, Katharine Hepburn appears 
in a dual role, first in the disguise 
of a boy and later as her feminine self. 
As Sylvia, she leaves France a few 
jumps ahead of the police and with 
her shiftless father goes to England 
in hopes of living on her wits. Cos- 
tumed as a boy she turns to an hon- 
est living, acting with a company of 
roving players, but soon finds that 
her disguise prevents the capture of 
the handsome artist with whom she 
falls in love. It is not until she re- 
turns to dresses that she is able to 
convince him of her womanly charm. 











| 
| 





(No. 1.) SYLVIA SCARLETT (KATHERINE 
HEPBURN), 
arrives in England disguised as a boy after 
having left France rather hurriedly when the 
Paris police discovered the devious means by 
which she and her father had managed to 
live. She joins a troupe of itinerant players 
and meets Michael Fane (Brian Aherne), an 
artist. She admires him, but he has little time 
for the companionship of a ‘“‘boy.” 





























(No. 2.) MICHAEL GIVES 
A PARTY FOR THE 
TROUPE, 
which includes Sylvia's 
father, Henry (Edmund 
Gwenn, left) and his newly 
wedded wife, Maudie (Den- 
nie Moore), who supplies 
the capital for the com- 
pany. It ends in general 
discord when Sylvia has a 
fight with Michael's sweet- 
heart, Lily (Natalie Paley, 
right). 











(No. 4.) 
ANGERED BY 
SYLVIA’S IN- 
TERFERENCE, 

Lily runs off with 
one of the play- 
ers. In speeding 
after her, Sylvia 
and Michael are 
jailed for reckless 
driving. In the 
solitude of the 
cell they come to 
the realization 
that they love 


(No. 3.) DETERMINED TO WIN MICHAEL FOR HERSELF, 
Sylvia borrows a dress and comes to his home. Both are startled when she finds 


Lily in his arms 
ws ‘ each other. 
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GILBERT MILLER presents 


HELEN HAYES 
VICTORIA REGINA 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
BROADHURST THEA., W. 44th St. :-: Eves. 8:30 Sharp 


Special New Year’s Eve Performance at 10 P. M. 

















‘Most satisfying musical comedy produced in an American 
* *k & x --Mantle, News. 


ma a ED, BOLAND 


In the New 4 Star Musical Comedy Hit 


“J UBI _ EE’’ 
"IMPERIAL 2 5 SSE Msi Mica hwo at 





theatre within the length of trustworthy memories.’’ 4 














** ‘Ghosts’ is no longer a classic. It is a play. 
And a four-starred one, which makes it almost 
as good as ‘Jubilee’.’’—Garland, World-Telegram. 


NAZIM OVA 


In HENRIK IBSEN'S 


"GHOSTS" 


EMPIRE THEA., B’way & 40 St. EVES. 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:40 

















(In Association With JOHN OC. WILSON) 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


with ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 
GUILD THEATRE 52d ms hy B Beentucy Matinees New Year’s 


Day and Sat. 2:40 
The Theatre Guild presents 
GEORGE GERSHWIN'S 


PORGY and BESS 


Book by DuBose Heyward. Lyrics by DuBose Heyward & Ira Gershwin 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 


Orchestra conducted by Alexander Smallens 
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THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS ~ 


ALVIN THEATRE, ™* “Sixvenings°s:0 8 “Sita ‘Saturday, 2340 , 








‘One of the most de- 


MAX GORDON presents lightful evenings of 
ly produced and act- 


P rR I D E a nm d ed.’""—John Anderson, 
PREJUDICE Journal. 














By HELEN wir 4 based on JANE ae novel 
with ADRIANNE ALLE LUCILE WATSON 
COLIN KEITH-JOHNSTON HELEN CHANDLER 


——— PL YMOUTH w. isth st. Eves. 8:40. Hol. Mat. Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 











GUTHRIE McCLINTICO _ 
MAXWELL ANDERSON 


WIN TERSET:+- 


‘The kind of play our theatre is fortunate 
to have written and produced.’’—Brown, Post. 
LYCEUM THEATRE, 45th St., E. of B'way. 
Evenings 8:40. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:40 




















“FUNNIEST AND GOOFIEST FARCE IN © 
MANY MONTHS.”— Sobol, Journal 


“.., . A topsy-turwy comedy ... 
shrewd and jocular horseplay .. . 
the laughs come in the right place.” 

—ATKINSON, Times 


PLAYHOUSE sin St., E. of B'way. Eve, 8:45 


Matinees Mon, Wed. and Sat., 2:45—50e to $2 













ALEX YOKEL 
presents 














LEE BAKER, LOUIS 
CALHERN AND 
JOHN LITEL, 
in the play, “Hell 
Freezes Over,” at the 
Ritz Theatre. 


(DeBarron.) 


WHITNEY 
BOURNE, 
in Zoé Akins’s 
new play, “O 
Evening Star,” 
coming to the 
Empire Theatre 
next week. 
(Talbot.) 


RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photographic Competition are 
published in the last issue of each month. MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
awards a first prize of $15 for the best amateur photograph, $10 for the 
second best photograph and $3 for each of the other photographs accepted. 
Amateur photographs must be submitted by the actual photographer, they 
must carry return postage and should be addressed to the Amateur 
Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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‘Contains the most brilliant topical dialogue ever spoken ' 
on an American stage.’’—Robert Garland, World-Telegram ' 


JANE COWL 


in a new comedy 


‘*Fingot LADY’? 
MUSIC BOX THEATRE iam Steet ist cf Brosdway 
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“An Enormously Stirring Drama!” BROOKS ATKINSON, Times — 
NORMAN BEL GEDDES presents 


“DEAD. END” 


by SIDNEY KINGSLEY 


| BELASCO saat, Si, * ot Pt) | MATS. Thurs. & Sat. 











Holiday Mats. New Year’s Week Thurs., Fri., Sat. 
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GEORGE ABBOTT presenta 


| Boy MEETs GIRL |! 
ji 


« Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWAC | 


7—- . 48th St., East of Bway. Evs. 8:50—50c toe 63 
CORI THEATRE ‘Wats. Mon., Wed.,Thurs.. Fri.. Sat., 2:40—50e to $2. BRy.9-0046 , 
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GILBERT MILLER 


with 
presenls COLIN CLIVE 
“THE NEW HIT.” 
Walter Winchell. 
a MILLER’S Thea., W. 43 St. 


Eves. 8:50—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:50 











Percy Hammond 


reer ‘THE BEST OF THE ‘SCANDALS’”  Heraia - Tribune ry 


3 UDY BERT WILLIE& EUGENE 
GEORGE WHITE'S vattze tar HowaRD 
(88%) SCANDALS Desaee" 


BARRIE EDWARDS COOPER 
NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE ‘“y'' *s.13 ar¢-j0 Mats. Wed.& Sat. 51 $2.50 


75 — GEORGE WHITE GIRLS — 75 
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WARNER BROS. NEW SENSATION 


“CAPTAIN BLOOD” 


With Errol Flynn—Olivia De Havilland 
2ND WEEK—STRAND 


Warner Bros. present Max Reinhardt’s 
production of 


“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 


DREAM” 


HOLLYWOOD uea., Bway at Sist St. 


Reserved Seats—T wice Daily—2: 30 P.M.-8:30 P.M. 
Mats. 55¢ to$i.i0. Eves. 55¢ to $2.20, Phone Cl. 7- 5900 














Broadway & 47th St.—Midnite Show Nightly 
SHOWPLACE OF THE NATION 


‘cry. MUSIC HALL ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


IRENE DUNNE and ROBERT TAYLOR 
in “MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION” 


From the Notable Novel by Lieyd C. Douglas 
with Charles Butterworth—Betty Furness 
4 John M. Stahl Prodaction—A Universal Picture 
Gala Stage Revue with MUSIC HALL Ensembles—Symphony Orchestra 











First Mezzanine seats may be reserved in advance—Phone COlumbus 5-6533. 





Mid-Week Pictorial, January 4, 1936 
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HE 
STAGE i 


Helen Hayes 
in 


“Victoria 


Regina’' 


// ICTORIA RE- 
VV GINA,” a play by 
Laurence MHous- 
man at the Broadhurst 
Theatre presents Helen 
Hayes as Queen Victoria 
in a series of episodes cov- 
ering her reign .of sixty- 
two years. Miss Hayes es- 4% A 
says in this play one of j f id a 
the most difficult tasks of - 
dramatic characterization, aS é i 
the representation of a +P 


woman’s life from girl- ‘£ y ’. ‘ a 
hood to old age. hike ‘al x 

HELEN HAYES AS QUEEN VICTORIA 

in her early twenties shortly after she had 

ascended the British throne, and Lewis Cas- 

son as Lord Melbourne, British Prime Min- 

ister and the Queen’s insiructor in political 

and diplomatic affairs. Lord Melbourne 


advises the Queen to marry. 
(All Photos by Vandamm.) 


ON HER 
DIAMOND 
JUBILEE 
ei Queen Victoria 
— : .* looks back over a 
THE QUEEN reign of sixty 
selects as her husband Prince Albert , years, an eventful 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (Vincent ’ period in which her 
Price), her cousin, with whom she has life as a daughter, 
been secretly in love for some time. a wife and the 
mother of nine 
children was a 
model for her 
people 


JAMES WOODBURN AS 
JOHN BROWN, 
the ghillie of Balmoral 
who acted as the personal 
servant of Prince Albert 
and later as bodyguard to 
the Queen after the death 
of the Prince. 


GEORGE ZUCCO AS LORD 
BEACONSFIELD, 
better known as Disraeli, one of the Queen’s 
most devoted advisers. 





Do You Make These 
Mistakes in English? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention has enabled more than 
90,000 people to correct their mistakes in English. Only 15 
minutes a day required to improve your speech and writing. 


ANY persons say ‘Did you hear from 
M him today?” They should say ‘*Have 

you heard from him today?”’ Some 
spell calendar “‘calender’’ or “calander.”’ 
Still others say ‘“‘between you and I” instead 
of “between you and me.” It is astonishing 
how often “who” is used for ‘‘whom” and 
how frequently the simplest words are mis- 
pronounced. Few know whether to spell 
certain words with one or two ‘‘c’s”’ or “‘m’s” 
or “r’s,” or with “ie” or “ei,” and when to 
use commas in order to make their meaning 
absolutely clear. Most persons use only 
common words—colorless, flat, ordinary. 
Their speech and their letters are lifeless, 


monotonous, humdrum. 


Why Most People Make 
Mistakes 


What is the reason so many of us are 
deficient in the use of English and find our 
careers stunted in consequence? Why is it 
some can not spell correctly and others can 
not punctuate? Why do so many find them- 
selves at a loss for words to express their 
meaning adequately? The reason for the 
deficiency is clear. Sherwin Cody discovered 
it in scientific tests, which he gave thousands 
of times. Most persons do not write and 
speak good English simply because they 
never formed the habit of doing so. 


What Cody Did at Gary 


The formation of any habit comes only 
from constant practice. Shakespeare, you 
may be sure, never studied rules. No one 
who writes and speaks correctly thinks of 
rules when he is doing so. 

Here is our mother-tongue, a language that 
has built up our civilization, and without 
which we should all still be muttering savages! 
Yet our schools, by wrong methods, have 
made it a study to be avoided-——the hardest 
of tasks instead of the most fascinating of 
games! For years it has been a crying disgrace. 

In that point lies the real difference between 
Sherwin Cody and the schools! Here is an 
illustration: Some years ago Mr. Cody was 
invited by the author of the famous Gary 
System of Education to teach English to all 
upper-grade pupils in Gary, Indiana. By 
means of unique practice exercises Mr. Cody 
secured more improvement in_ these 
pupils in five weeks than previously had 
been obtained by similar pupils in two 
years under old methods. There was no 
guesswork about these results. They were 
proved by scientific comparisons. Amazing 
as this improvement was, more interesting 
still was the fact that the children were ‘“‘wild”’ 
about the study. It was like playing a game! 

The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s new 
method is habit-forming. Any one can learn 
to write and speak correctly by constantly 
using -the correct forms. But how is one to 
know in each case what is correct? Mr. Cody 
solves this problem in a simple, unique, 
sensible way. 


















































SHERWIN CODY 
100% Self-Correcting Device 


Suppose he himself were standing forever 
at your elbow. Every time you mispronounced 
or misspelled a word, every time you violated 
correct grammatical usage, every time you 
used the wrong word to express what you 
meant, suppose you could hear him whisper: 
‘That is wrong, it should be thus and so.” 
In a short time you would habitually use the 
correct form and the right words in speaking 
and writing. 

If you continued to make the same mis- 
takes over and over again, each time patiently 
he would tell you what was right. He would, 
as it were, be an everlasting mentor beside 
you—-a mentor who would not laugh at you, 
but who would, on the contrary, support and 
help you. The 100% Self-Correcting Device 
does exactly this thing. It is Mr. Cody’s 
silent voice behind you, ready to speak out 
whenever you commit an error. It finds your 
mistakes and concentrates on them. You do 
not need to study anything you already know. 
There are no rules to memorize. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


Nor is there very much to learn. In Mr. 
Cody’s years of experimenting he brought to 
light some highly astonishing facts about 
English. 

For instance, statistics show that a list of 
sixty-nine words (with their repetitions) 
make up more than haif of all our speech 
and letter writing. Obviously, if one could 
learn to spell, use, and pronounce these words 
correctly, one would go far toward eliminating 
incorrect spelling and pronunciation. 

Similarly, Mr. Cody proved that there were 
no more than one dozen fundamental prin- 
ciples of punctuation. If we mastered these 
principles there would be no bugbear of 
punctuation to handicap us in our writing. 


Finally, he discovered that twenty-five 
typical errors in grammar constitute nine- 
tenths of our everyday mistakes. When one 
has learned to avoid these twenty-five pitfalls, 
how readily one can obtain that facility of 
speech which denotes the person of breeding 
and education! 

_When the study of English is made so 
simple, it becomes clear that progress can be 
made in a very short time. No more than 
fifteen minutes a day are required. 
Fifteen minutes, not of study, but of fasci- 
nating practice! Mr. Cody’s students do 
their work in any spare moment they can 
snatch. They do it riding to work or at home. 
They take fifteen minutes from the time 
usually spent in profitless reading or amuse- 
ment. The results really are phenomenal. 

Sherwin Cody has placed an excellent com- 
mand of the English language within the grasp 
of every one. Those who take advantage of 
his method gain something so priceless that 
it cannot be measured in terms of money. 
They gain a trade-mark of breeding that can 
not be erased as long as they live. They gain 
a facility in speech that marks them as 
educated people in whatever society they find 
themselves. They gain the self confidence 
and self-respect which this ability inspires. 
As for material reward, certainly the impor- 
tance of good English in the race for success 
can not be over-estimated. Surely, no one 
can advance far without it. 


FREE—Book on English 


It is impossible, in this brief review, to give 
more than a suggestion of the range of sub- 
jects covered by Mr. Cody’s new method and 
of what his practice exercises consist. But 
those who are interested can find a detailéd 
description in a fascinating little book called 
‘“How You Can Master Good English in 15 
Minutes a Day.” This is published by the 
Sherwin Cody School of English in Rochester. 
It can be had by any one, free, upon request. 
There is no obligation involved in writing for 
it. The book is more than a prospectus. 
Unquestionably it tells one of the most 
interesting stories about education in English 
that ever has been written. 

If you are interested in learning more in 
detail of what Sherwin Cody can do for you, 
send for the book, “How You Can Master 
Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.”” Merely 
mail the coupon, a letter or postal card, for 
it now. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENG- 
LISH, 741 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
741 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, 
your new free book, “How You Can Master Good 
English in 15 Minutes a Day.” 


Name 


Address 


This valuable book can not be sent to children. 





